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fydx within the given limits would be the area re-
quired ; and then proceeding to the mechanical solu-
tion of the question: let him remark that if an ap-
proximate solution only were required, it might be
obtained by dividing the curvilinear area into a num-
ber of four-sided figures, as in Figure 10, one side of
which only is curvilinear, and embracing so small an
arc that It may, without visible error, be considered
as rectilinear. The mathematical method begins with
the same principle, investigating upon this supposi-
tion, not the sum of these rectilinear areas, but the
limit towards which this sum approaches, as the sub-
division is rendered more minute. This limit is shown
to be that of which we are in search, since it is proved
that the error diminishes without limit, as the subdi-
vision is indefinitely continued.

We now leave our reader to any elementary work
which may fall in his way, having done our best to
place before him those considerations, something
equivalent to which he must turn over in his mind be-
fore he can understand the subject. The method so
generally followed in our elementary works, of lead-
ing the student at once into the mechanical processes
of the science, postponing entirely all other considera-
tions, is to many students a source of obscurity at
least, if not an absolute impediment to their progress;
since they cannot imagine what is the object of that
which they are required to do. That they shall un-
derstand everything contained in these treatises, on
the first or second reading, we cannot promise; but
that the want of illustration and the preponderance of
technical reasoning are the great causes of the difficul-
ties which students experience, is the opinion of many
who have had experience in teaching this subject., wa may,, by this means, at last attain to a poly-
